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FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND HOME DEFENCE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES DILKE, 


NE of the Editors of the ALBEMARLE Review had an interview the other 
day with Sir Charles Dilke, who has just returned from France, where, 
for the last six weeks, he has been giving careful study to foreign politics. 
In answer to a preliminary question Sir Charles said, “A strong 
Radical in the affairs of the United Kingdom—I believe I take an 
absolutely independent view of Foreign affairs. I am sometimes inclined 
to blame many Liberals for indifference in these most important matters, 
and have freely stated my opinion of their indifference in many of my 
writings. So also I blame many Liberals for refusing to face facts with 
regard to our National defences, but I confess I have no patience with the 
pretensions of the Tories to be any better on these points than the 
Liberals. The only thing is that they talk more about them; but when it 
comes to action I fail to see any difference.” 
‘What do you think of Lord Salisbury’s conduct of Foreign Affairs ?” 
‘‘T think that an exaggerated view of his policy is absurd either on one 
side or the other. Taking a dispassionate view, his foreign policy, though 
not very unsafe, cannot be said to be specially safe ; neither has it been so 
very successful. The Heligoland African arrangement, for instance, was 
certainly not satisfactory. From the German point of view Heligoland was 
almost priceless, as an important strategic position. To us possibly it did 
not mean so much; but in making a bargain we must consider the other 
party’s needs, and fix the price accordingly. Lord Salisbury ceded 
Heligoland to Germany ; and received in return little better than nothing. 
The German rights in Africa, of which we heard so much, were practically 
nil, since they had not really established any rights to give up. Thusa 
great opportunity was lost, To cede territory is always an important step ; 
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and can only be justified by receiving in return a suitable quid pro quo. If 
it had been Mr. Gladstone who had given away Heligoland, instead of 
Lord Salisbury, we can imagine the uproar the Tories would have made, 
and the jingoism they would have talked about the “ piecemeal” abandon- 
ment of our Empire, and the iniquity of handing over to a Foreign Power, 
without their consent, any portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. Then, again, 
the written ‘exchange of views’ with Italy, as to the status quo in 
the Mediterranean and our interest in it, is a deception of Italy. Lord 
Salisbury must know, quite apart from wishes or even interests, and looking 
only to the facts, that the House of Commons in these days would no more 
vote a sixpenny bit to go to war against France on behalf of Italy, than it 
would for us to go to war with Germany on behalf of Belgium. This 
‘exchange of views’ then, was not worth the paper upon which it was 
written. The Tories talk big of their success in Foreign Affairs; of the 
way in which they make the name of England respected ; and of their not 
putting up with being kicked as do the Liberals. Why then is it that they 
do not dare to publish the Indian despatches as to the arrest oi Captain 
Younghusband in the order in which they were received ? If Mr. Gladstone 
had been in power, he would have been forced to publish them; and thus 
made to spend millions on war preparations, as he was made to do in 1885. 
As it is, the Tories being in power, these humiliating incidents are 
concealed. We are kicked, but kicked quietly ; because the Liberals ‘ do 
not attend to these matters’. I fancy that we have been much more 
wronged in this Younghusband -business than we were in 1885 about 
Penj-deh.” 

‘* You haveread, I suppose, Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall speech, in which 
he stated that ‘there was not upon the horizon a single speck of a cloud, 
which contained within it anything injurious tothe prospects of peace’? ”’ 

‘* Certainly, but I am always inclined to view such optimistic utterances 
with suspicion. I am not an alarmist, and I admit that in spite of the ‘armed 
nation system’ things make for peace. Still, in view of the silent and 
continuous preparations which are being carried on by the Powers to 
strengthen their armies, one can hardly say that the possibility of a war is 
not on the cards. I do not refer only to the possibility of a Central 
European war but also to other complications. Lord Salisbury knows that it 
is impossible to find majorities inthe House of Commons or in the country 
in favour of an Alliance with the central European Powers. Our own 
dangers do not lie in a general European war, but in other grounds of 
quarrel which will not bring Central Europe into the field.” 

‘What do you think of the indefinite occupation of Egypt ? ” 

‘1 know that the occupation in peace of a country which in all proba- 
bility would be abandoned in time of dangerous war can hardly be looked 


upon as a source of strength. The present military position in Egypt affords 
a curious example of the way in which Parliamentary questions in England 
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wax and wane and wax again. Some years ago the military occupation of 
Egypt seemed to form the only question which was exciting to the British 
people; then for a time the occupation seemed almost forgotten, until Mr. 
Gladstone’s strictures the other day at Newcastle revived it. I have from 
the first been a disbeliever in the wisdom of the occupation; and I think 
that we should have left the country immediately after Tel-el-Kebir ; giving 
a diplomatic support to Sir Evelyn Wood, and carrying out his military 
policy. At the same time impartiality forces me to admit that wars 
might conceivably arise in which our alliances would be such that a British 
garrison might continue to be maintained at Cairo with advantage to our 
interests. Still we cannot forget that this indefinite occupation of Egypt is a 
constant source of irritation to France, and runs counter to our repeated 
declarations of the prospects of peace.” 

‘Do you think this uncertainty will affect our commercial interests ? ”’ 

“Tam afraid we must look forward to a period of depression in some 
trades. The coming heavy increase in the French Tariff will to some 
extent affect the volume of our trade with France; and there is no present 
prospect of a repeal of the McKinley Tariff by the United States.” 

‘“Isthat so? I thought that Cleveland was going to win.” 

‘‘ Tt is far from certain. The real issues will be Free Coinage and Free 
Trade, which will be favoured by most Democrats. The Republicans will 
run either Harrison or Blaine. The latter if he can and will accept the 
nomination, the former if the latter stands aside. Blaine will probably win. 
Cleveland is not likely to be the democratic candidate as there is a knot of 
Democrats in New York who will prevent his nomination. It seems likely 
that the Democratic nomination will ‘‘go West”; though it may fall on 
O’Gorman of Maryland, who began life as a page boy in the Senate of the 
United States. Blaine’s victory of course means Protection, but it is not 
certain that Harrison’s defeat would mean Free Trade.” 

After some further conversation on the uncertainty of Foreign Affairs, 
and the consequent need of England to be prepared for any emergency :— 

‘You have read the recent correspondence in the 7imes with regard to 
the ‘unreadiness of England’? ”’ 

‘‘ With interest. It only emphasizes what I have been urging for years, 
namely, the necessity of an efficient second line of defence, if we are to 
continue to pay through the nose for one which at present is_ not 
secure, There is a certain school of naval officers, not without 
support from some authorities connected with the Army, who are 
accustomed to maintain that we should be safe if we put our trust 
in the dominion of the sea alone. They seem to assert that the 
Navy is not only the frst line of defence, but the sole defence that 
is of value; and an impression is conveyed to the public mind that as 
the Navy ensures the food supply of the British Isles, an inability on its 
part to perform its duties would at once reduce us to submission. The 
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deduction not unnaturally drawn from this argument, is that money spent 
upon our fortifications, and upon our second line of defence generally, is 
thrown away; or at least diverted from the only important end, the increase 
of our fleet. I do not underrate the importance of our Navy. It should be 
estimated at its full value, as by far the greatest factor in defence; but we 
must carefully guard ourselves against the view, that even putting aside fora 
moment the necessities of India, it should be the sole defence. Assuming the 
necessity of an efficient second line of defence; the question arises, have 
we got it? Certainly not. Under the present system the country pays 
£17,000,000 for the maintenance of the British Army at home, and India 
is made by us to pay a similar sum of £17,000,000, Putting aside 
all considerations which arise as to the comparative cost of the 
armies of other countries, it must be admitted that this is a very large 
sum to spend. We have surely every right to expect that the Army 
shall be exceptional in quality; whatever may be its defects in quantity. 
We pay £20,000,000 for Home Defence ; and for acertain share—only acertain 
share, mark you—of the defence of our colonies. Surely then in return we 
have a right to expect efficiency. 

‘But you will agree that something has been done by the present 
Government to improve the condition of the Navy ?”’ 

“TT admit that so far as stvength goes, the present Government 
has done something; and we have to congratulate ourselves also 
upon the tardy adoption of measures for the defence of the Coaling 
stations, though even here it is well to ask ourselves whether there 
are not other questions upon which the Naval authorities should be 
consulted by the War Department. The forts and guns for the Coaling 
stations are being gradually provided; but the garrisons remain weak. 
indeed. It seems to me that the confidence we have in the Naval 
support of Great Britain comes perilously near to the false security which 
France in 1870 felt and showed in her military superiority. It cannot be 
said that the Naval Manceuvres of 1889 or 1890 have been encouraging. 
Notwithstanding all that has been done in the way of increasing strength, 
we have lately had disheartening examples of unreadiness for action. 
I do not for a moment question the statement that the British Navy is 
fully able to defend the United Kingdom if it is concentrated in home 
waters. But if our fleets are to be concentrated for home defence they 
must abandon the remainder of the empire, of which only some portions 
are able to defend themselves ; and we must sooner or later be ruined or 
partially starved in the British Isles. The abandonment of Greater Britain 
would involve the destruction of our-;commerce, and would be as severe a blow 
to the empire as the invasion of England and the capture of London itself. 
I admit it is not likely that Great Britain will declare war in haste; but she 
cannot be sure that war will not be declared against her suddenly; or even 
practically commenced by the necessary mobilization of naval and military 
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forces before an official state of war exists. We should be warned too by 
the past, and by the confessions that have been wrung from our Ministers 
from time to time. These have shown how blindly we have been trusting 
in the past to a supposed readiness for war which did not exist. When we 
recognize how much depends upon the complete fitness of both Army and 
Navy in all respects for the duties which they will have to perform, the 
more determined we shall be that they should be in a state of readiness 
even in the time of peace.” 

‘‘ What would you then propose to bring about this desirable state of 
things?” 

‘‘The main thing needed is a joint organization of the whole Defensive 
Forces of the empire by creating a body of men whose duty it would be to 
consider the questions raised and to work out the answers. 
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GREEK AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


T is extremely difficult to make the British public get hold of the nght 
end of the stick in any controversy. This has been once again exem- 
plified in the case of the Greek question, which a few weeks ago agitated 
Cambridge till the air was darkened by pamphlets and fly-leaves, while the 
non-resident members of the Senate came up in flocks to vote ‘“ for Greek”. 
The prevailing supposition seems to have been that the advocates of ‘‘ non- 
compulsion ” in Greek were anxious to stamp out the study of that language 
in England. No idea could possibly be more erroneous. 

It prevailed, however, and the huge majority on the Conservative side 
was to a large extent made up of men sincerely devoted to Homer, 
Sophocles, Thucydides, and the rest, and sore afraid that if the Little Go 
were tampered with, these great names would be heard no more. Among 
the minority, however, were men of many different opinions. The larger 
part, | believe, were impelled by a wish to secure to the University some of 
the boys who are on the modern sides of schools, in order to make the 
University more catholic in its embrace. If they cherished any such hope, 
they shewed themselves very poor tacticians in announcing it. The answer 
was crushing: firstly, that if the concession were granted, a totally insigni- 
ficant number of boys would be thereby attracted to the University ; 
secondly, that even if this move were successful, it was nothing else but 
degrading to the University so to cater for public favour instead of leading 
the way in educational changes. 

The Conservatives having with difficulty grasped the plea for reform, 
welcomed this triumphant answer and closed their ranks, and in my opinion 
as far as this part of the question is concerned they were perfectly right: 
Others seemed anxious to accommodate the men of science, who are now 
harassed by the necessity of cramming a little Greek just as they are 
getting well into swing with their own subject. Here again the opponents 
of change had a strong case. It is mischievous for boys to be pure special- 
ists, not less so if the special subject be science. Moreover, a little Greek 
is a great help to scientific nomenclature. No reasonable man could deny 
the truth of both statements. 

Was there then no motive actuating the minority which could stand 
investigation? Certainly there was. Some of us took our stand on 
experience of boys and protested, amid the uproar, that the unrivalled 
educational powers of this ancient language were not being given a fair 
chance in the schools; that for many boys one classical language is as good 


as two, or even better; and that the Universities are strong enough to 
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upset the ominous prophecies of the Conservatives about the total collapse 
of the study of Greek. 

At this point Protessor Freeman begins to clamour for an answer to 
his arguments, published in Macmillan’s Magazine for March, 1891. At the 
risk of drawing down on my head a storm of jeers and insults, I will do so 
by saying that the arguments, as far as I remember them, fail to touch 
the question at issue. I freely admit, and have laboured to point out 
elsewhere, that the methods still in vogue of teaching Greek (not to mention 
Latin, history, geography, and science) are grievously unscientific. The 
Professor chimes in with the demand that the language shall be taught 
historically with the aid of Grimm’s law. That is his one great demand, 
and he thinks that if it were carried out the Greek question would be set 
at rest. 

Now [I am not concerned with disputing his assertion that Grimm's 
law has been neglected: very possibly it has, though many masters have 
taught it as soon as they think the boys capable of understanding it. The 
question at issue is this: granted that very many boys fail to derive per- 
manent benefit (in the way of training) from their study of Greek, would 
they do better if they were taught etymology? The Professor says yes, 
with a great deal of emphasis. I answer that a very few of them would 
gain something ; but experience has shown that there always has been a 
very large number for whom such subjects are no good. It 1s quite a 
mistake to suppose that the history of language is a subject full of attrac- 
tiveness for boys or likely to be uscful to more than a few. In the middle 
of a grammar lesson a master could easily gain some spurious attention by 
ceasing to ask questions and by holding forth on the relationship of English 
and Latin. Nay, more, some really effective teaching can be given on the 
lines of Brachet’s Grammaire Historique, about the transition from Latin to 
Irench. And this is constantly done. But when once the teacher passes 
from principles to details, it requires a Pestalozzi to make etymology really 
valuable as a means of training. Trench’s Study of Words would make 
good material for a lecture, and such topics as are therein handled should 
be frequently introduced into linguistic lessons. But when the Professor 
tells us that the teaching of the history of language will at once make 
Greek an effective subject for all boys to be trained in till they are nineteen 
or even seventeen, he shows, what is very plain from all his remarks, that 
he does not understand boys. His assertion is a prophecy, so is mine. | 
cannot see that anything can give a man a better right to prophesy on 
such a subject than experience, a daily contact with the peculiar article in 
question—the English school-boy. 

The case would be very different if Latin had not to be considered. 
As it is, the question must be faced in this shape :—Are we wise in doggedly 
continuing to give boys of average or inferior ability training in two 


languages which they would get very nearly as well, or as some think 
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much better, in one, at the cost of starving them in history, geography, 
scripture, mathematics, English, and science? We admit.that Greek isa 
grand language for educational purposes, but a great many of its peculiar 
advantages for Englishmen can be secured by Latin alone. So also the 
peculiar benefits of Latin for Englishmen could be secured by Greek alone, 
if it were possible to retain Greek and discard Latin. But do the two 
languages benefit us so much more than one by itself, that to retain the 
two we are justified in curtailing the necessary and elementary minimum 
of teaching in the other subjects? If the Professor would kindly look at 
the question as thus stated I verily believe he would bring himself to see 
that his advice to us about Grimm’s law is of very little use. The mental 
stimulus he ascribes to the study of that much disputed canon can certainly 
be secured by a boy properly taught in English, Latin and French. And 
even if he had extended his indictment till it included scores of deficiencies 
in modern educational methods, my contention that no improvement in 
teaching would make it worth while for sixty per cent. of boys to learn 
both languages, remains untouched. The Professor’s answer to it is 
an expression of opinion based on an erroneous view of average 
boyhood. 

Meantime it is interesting to notice that the decision arrived at by the 
Cambridge Senate does not affect the schools so much as is supposed. 
That vote cannot be regarded as in any permanent way retarding an 
important change now going on, viz., the diminution of the number of 
classical bilinguists. It was important as an indication of the love of 
the classics still surviving among the Masters of Arts. But, most 
unfortunately, no vote of any senate will by itself make head against the 
stream of mercantile and utilitarian demands of modern life. It only 
affects a small number of boys, those on the classical sides who are going 
to the Universities, and who would not in any case be studying Greek. 

We must not blind ourselves to the fact that the number of classical 
bilinguists is diminishing. This being so what is to be done? Clearly we 
must look forward to a state of things when Latin and Greek will be taught 
only to boys of some linguistic ability. The best thing that could happen 
to the classics would be that the two languages should be thus confined to 
those who are really fit to profit by them both. The Universities might, 
I think, have controlled this diminution, and have arranged a substitution 
course for the non-Grecians. As it is, it will be very difficult to secure the 
latter a good education in face of mercantile pressure ; and to prevent the 
cleverer boys from discarding Greek. Still the number of the bilinguists 
will at least be thinned, and then we shall have to teach Greek soundly 
as an honour subject, instead of only giving it an insufficient time as at 
present, without any real attempt at composition. 

The changes seem likely to be these. Greek will be begun later, allow- 
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ing time for a firm foundation to be laid in Latin first. Many people would 
be astonished if they learnt how peculiar to England is the beginning of 
Greek so early as twelve years of age. Secondly, it is not impossible that 
something might be done in the direction of meeting Professor Blackie’s 
wishes by somewhat modernizing the methods of teaching the language. I 
hesitate to say that this is possible. The only thing that seems quite clear 
is that with the number of Greek students reduced to those who mean 
business, and are not dullards, the training in this magnificent language 
will be prosecuted with increased energy and hopefulness and in a 
more scientific spirit than at present. But unquestionably a great deal 
depends on the lovers of true education being able to hold their own against 
irrational pressure, and this will never be done without combination and 


tenacity to sound principles of mental training. 


EDWARD LYTTELTON. 


(Head Master of Hatleybury College.) 
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THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


I.—ITS ORIGIN AND WORK. 


T is doubtless true that at the present moment there is no one in Great 

Britain who has not heard of the existence of the Primrose League. 
All know of it as a popular and successful political Society, but there are 
many people, even in the Conservative party itself, who know the League 
only by name. They are ignorant of its workings, or the immense amount 
of reserve power it gives the Conservative organizations, especially in 
election time. In short, | may liken the League to our Volunteers, who in 
time of national danger would support or supplement the Army. 

Such a force and power as the League has now attained must be a 
source of danger rather than of strength to the party, unless properly 
organized and equipped; and for the information of those not recognising 
to the full the importance and power of the League I purpose giving an 
account of its foundation, its work, what it has done, and what it will do, if 
its powers are fully developed. 

In November, 1883, the fortunes of the Conservatives had ebbed to 
their lowest, and it was at this time that the idea occurred to Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, Lord Randolph Churchill, and Sir A. Borthwick, of 
moulding into a compact body those active and energetic partisans of the 
newer and more democratic school of Conservatism. At first the views of 
the founders did not go beyond the foundation of a club of young and enter- 
prising Conservatives. This Society—devoted to three distinct princi- 
ples of Lord Beaconsfield’s political life: the maintenance of religion, of 
the Estates of the Realm, and ot the Imperial ascendancy of the British 





Empire—was to embrace all religious denominations, thus enlisting the 
sympathies of many who, hitherto under some misapprehension, had looked 
upon Conservative Associations as close corporations of landlords and 
parsons! Moreover, it was to bear as its title the uncompromising epithet 
of Tory, and the shower of primroses which had fallen on the coffin of Lord 
Beaconsfield, followed later by the display of primroses at the unveiling of 
his statue, suggested an easy means of linking the new organization with 
the memory of him from whom they themselves derived the principles 
which the new body was formed to inculcate. The institution, therefore, 


received the name of ‘‘ The Primrose Tory League”. Among its members, 


each of whom received a primrose as a badge, it was decided to include a 
certain number of ladies, but it was not at first intended that the fair sex 
should take a prominent part in the operations of the Society, nor was the 
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enrolment of ‘‘ Associates” (first designated ‘*‘ Esquires’’) a feature of the 
original scheme. 

In drawing up the rules it was sought, mainly by the counsels of Sir 
Henry D. Wolff, to give the affair rather a masonic character, somewhat 
similar to that of the Masonic Order. Accordingly the local Committee 
was called a Habitation, its. Chairman a Ruling Councillor, and the sub- 
scription was styled ‘‘ Tribute”. The Statutes having been settled by 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff chiefly on the lines I have indicated, the 
League was definitely inaugurated in December, 1883, when the bold step 
was taken (considering the number of members at the time) of hiring two 
small rooms in Essex Street, Strand; well do I remember going there. 
Mr. F. D. Thomas undertook the office of Registrar, Mr. Claude Hay being 
named Secretary. The Ruling Council consisting of Lord Rk. Churchill, 
Sir H. D. Wolff, Mr. J. E. Gorst, M.P., the late Colonel Fred. Burnaby, 
Sir A. Slade, Mr. (later on Sir W.) Hardman, the late Mr. Percy Mitford, 
Mr. F. D. Dixon Hartland (now Treasurer to the League), Sir Henry 
Hoare, Bart., Mr. H. H. Wainwright, Mr. Satchell Hopkins, Mr. I’. Seager. 
Hunt, Mr. J. Bateson, Mr. J. B. Stone, and Mr. Hopkinson, with the 
Marquis of Abergavenny as Grand Councillor (the post now held by Lord 
Salisbury under the name of Grand Master). 

The first Habitation started was for the district of the Strand, and the 
first meeting was held at Southsea. So quickly indeed did the numbers 
increase that, within three months of this meeting, the first great gathering 
of members took place at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, which I recollect as 
crowded and filled by an enthusiastic audience; it was held on Primrose 
Day, 1884, and was the inaugural banquet of the League. From April to 
August the only difficulty was to keep pace with the large influx of 
members, and soon a removal to larger offices in Victoria Street was neces- 
sary. My own experience of the beginning of this great Primrose League 
was when Sir H. D. Wolff, coming to our house, said: ‘I mean to start 
this Society for the maintenance of religion, of the Estates of the Realm, 
and of the Imperial ascendancy of the British Empire; the subscription will 
be 2s. 6d. a year, will you join it?”’ My reply was a willing assent, and so 
I was enrolled, and thus it is that my diploma, or warrant (that I belong to 
the Primrose League) is thirteen! Lady Borthwick being number 
one. 

At this point it may be interesting to mention that the names of the 
original thirteen members were :— 

The Marquis of Salisbury, the late Sir Stafford S. Northcote, Lord Kk. 
Churchill, the late Colonel . Burnaby, the late Sir W. Hardman, Mr. I. D. 
Dixon Hartland (present Treasurer), Mr. Ashmead LDartlett, M.P., Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, Sir Henry Hoare, Hon. Percy Mitford, Sir John Gorst, 
Mr. J. B. Stone, Sir Michael Hicks beach. 

The first thirteen lady members were :— 
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Lady Borthwick, Viscountess Curzon, the Countess of Chelmsford, 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Lady G. Codrington, the late Dowager Lady 
Henniker, the Hon. Miss Helen Henniker, Mrs. Hartmann, Mrs. Leigh, 
Miss Evelyn Leigh, Lady R. Churchill, the Lady D. Nevill, Miss Nevill. 

Sir H. D. Wolff, though sanguine of success and knowing what a 
badge and a union can do, never dreamt of the enormous success his clever 
idea would ultimately reach to. Till the League was fully developed, and 
in complete working order, many of the Conservative Party held aloof from 
it, and in its early days it had to fight not only a battle against the 
ridicule and hatred of its opponents, but against the ridicule of those of its 
own Party, still wedded to antique ideas and thinking, with its wish to mix 
classes, etc., the Primrose League as too democratic and absurd. 

Before proceeding further I must now mention the formation of the 
‘* Ladies’ Grand Council of the Primrose League’”’, the first Committee of 
which took place at Lady Borthwick’s house on the 2nd March, 1885, and 
of which [ hold the position of Treasurer. The Minutes then passed 
were :—‘‘ It was resolved to form a Ladies’ Committee of the League, 
composed of the following, who each guaranteed the sum of one guinea 
annually to the funds of the League Committee : 

‘‘ Lady Borthwick, the Duchess+Dowager of Marlborough, the Lady 
Wimborne, the Lady R. Churchill, the Lady C. Beresford, the Dowager 
Marchioness of Waterford, Julia Marchioness of Tweeddale, Julia Countess 
of Jersey, Mrs. (later on Lady) Hardman, the Lady D. Nevill, the Hon. 
Lady Campbell (of Blythswood), Hon. Mrs. Armytage, Mrs. Bischoffsheim, 
Miss Nevill; with power to add to their number.” 

Soon after the Statutes of the Ladies’ Grand Council were drafted by 
Sir H. D. Wolff, and approved, and it was agreed that the L. G. C. 
Committee was to be balloted from outside every three years, and it is 
chiefly recruited from ladies who have made themselves conspicuous by 
active work in their respective county Habitations. 

The chief work of the L. G. C. has been to look after literature, and 
since their formation they have expended, with the sanction of Grand 
Council, no less a sum than £4,452, and this year (1891) they have decided 
to defray the cost of a Primrose League Travelling Van, with lecturer, as 
well as the expenses of another speaker. From among the Committee 
annually are three ladies selected to act with three gentlemen of the Grand 
Council on a Literature Committee. The L. G. C. is increasing both in 


numbers and influence. 
The Committee of the L. G. C. consists of twenty-four members, and 


the election to it occurs every year in May; there is a great amount of 
competition to enter the favoured circle. 

I think I have said that at first women’s great power and influence had 
no place in the League, but it was soon evident what an immense reserve 


power of influence, of eloquence, of capacity for organization, many women 
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had, and it was resolved to utilise these powers. I think I may say that 
the means that have brought out the powers for active and whole-hearted 
service for the League, so conspicuously shown by many of “our ladies”, 
have been developed by this ‘*‘ Ladies’ Grand Council”, and nowhere do 
the ‘ladies of the League” exhibit their powers more than in canvassing ; 
having been for the most part accustomed to ‘“ district visiting’ they are 
at once at home at, what I may call, political district visiting, and which 
really is what good canvassing amounts to. 

Apart from all personal prejudice and party bias, I am sure it is now 
universally admitted that the idea of making use of ladies in this great 
organization has proved to be a brilliant and effective one. I quite admit 
that formerly there was an objection to ladies putting themselves prominently 
and publicly forward, but those were the good old days. Now, however, 
when we may wake up any day to find our Church or our Empire in danger, 
surely it is not unbecoming for a woman to take her part without usurping 
that ofa man in the political arena ; and for this purpose the Primrose League 
seems to offer a ready sphere, and the greatest facilities ; therefore I will put 
before my lady readers what they can do in, and for, the Primrose League. 

By becoming Dame Presidents of their country Habitations they identify 
themselves with the work at once, and can then proceed to the selection of 
good officers, which is a most important duty, and one greatly affecting the 
efficiency of a Habitation. 

The getting up of social entertainments is well worthy of attention, in 
fact is almost next in importance, as by this means the different sections of 
society are brought into closer contact, and a more correct knowledge of 
their varying wants is cbtained. ‘The work of supervising and facilitating 
the registration of Parliamentary voters ought also to form a conspicuous 
portion of the programme of the Primrose League. Individual canvassing 
during an election, when the Habitation is virtually disbanded, and the 
meetings are entirely suspended for the time, is a most valuable additional 
aid to the Conservative Association, between which and the Habitation 
most cordial sympathy ought to exist. While on the important subject of 
imdividual canvassing, I must record one instance, one no doubt of many, 
where the hearty persistence so well known and valuable, and so often 
seen in this volunteer organization, is clearly depicted. A canvasser was 
urging a voter to record his vote for the constitutional candidate, the 
answer was, ‘‘I would sooner vote for the Devil than your man”. ‘‘ Well”, 
was the calm reply, ‘if your friend be not by, think of my man”. Again, 
apropos of canvassing and female influence, a friend of mine, canvassing at 
Chelsea at the last well fought contest, came upon a voter who seemed 
dubious how to vote; he said to my friend, ‘‘ Well, you see, Sir, I be a 
Radical, my petticoats be a Conservative, so I always vote Conservative”. 
During the last election at Chelsea, much valuable work was done by the 
local Habitations in directing envelopes containing the candidates’ 
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‘Addresses’, and in visiting and looking up shaky voters, especially 
towards the close of the contest. It is admitted by most candidates that 
the League did great work for them, but it is important to remember that 
a Habitation cannot work effectively unless it is well organized befove the 
advent of an election. I look upon too many Habitations in the same 
district as unadvisable, one or two Goop ones ought to do the work required 
of them. I consider the work of many of our local secretaries and other 
officers as deserving of the highest praise and admiration, especially when 
one reflects that they receive no remuneration whatever, and yet spare no 
pains or fatigue to forward the great cause they have so much at heart. To 
refer back to the subject of canvassing, I may mention that, during a 
contested election, I have often seen the bad policy of worrying the 
electors by over-canvassing; it often irritates them, it requires much 
tact and patience, and therefore ought to be the special province of 
women, owing to their recognised superiority in these useful attributes. 
My little anecdote will point a moral to the above. One of the Metro- 
politan candidates during his candidature used to get all the men in a 
large mews together, and before addressing them on politics spoke out 
straight to them thus: ‘“* Now I don’t want to bother you by canvassing ; 
take a good look at me, and if you don’t like my appearance, why, then, 
don’t vote for me”. The result was that he came into Parliament by a 
large majority. 

One great source of ridicule as regards the Primrose League has been 
its badge and its titles, but there is no doubt that possessing a badge, a 
fecling or sort of proprietorship in the Society, gives it strength and unity, 
and one great point in the organization of the League is that not one of us 
can say “I have no influence, I can do nothing’. Far from it: each of 
us, from our Grand Master, Lord Salisbury, down to our humblest Asso- 
ciate, has some place, some work to do; mainly now to counteract malicious 
lies and to educate their fellows on political opinons. If the work for which 
the League was formed be fully carried out in its entirety, and its principles 
fully developed, | have no fear for the future of the League or for the 


country for whom it was designed to do so much. 


MeresiaA NEVILL, 


Treasurer, Ladies’ Grand Council of the Primrose League. 


IS 


THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


II.—ITS ABSURDITY. 


E are told by Aristotle that the ancient Spartans had a very childish 
way of choosing their members of Parliament. A large house was 
filled with a number of people, the windows looking on a gangway along 
which the candidates passed. As each went by, the men in the house 
shouted, and the candidate who received the loudest applause was elected. 
This, perhaps, is one of the earliest cases on record of election by shouting, 
which has since become so common. The progress of education has 
certainly not made it less childish than it was two thousand years ago: 
indeed, there was something to be said tor the Spartans, they probably 
knew their man, and had some reason for determining in their rough way 
that they liked him better than the others, whereas modern shouters often 
do not know their man at all, and only shout because others shout. The 
Athenians who elected their upper house by casting lots were not called 
childish by Aristotle, which seems to imply that he thought chance 
preferable to shouting. No doubt the proper method is to select your 
candidate out of a number, to prove him by careful trial and examination, 
to pay the expenses of his election and to make no demand upon him 
whilst he isa member. This, perhaps, can hardly be expected in England 
and is better suited for Saturn. It will be long before the ancient prejudice 
is eradicated that a seat in Parliament is a desirable thing for which a man 
ought to be ready to pay a large sum of money, and that every one 
concerned in his canvass is doing him a great favour by working for him. 
This prejudice is sometimes found to exist in candidates themselves, even 
in those who have no knowledge of or care for politics, and who go into 
Parliament the Lord knows why, and vote the Lord knows how. ‘“ Sir, | 
respect you deeply ” , once said a newly-returned member to his defeated 
opponent, ‘and I wish to see you in Parliament, but let me advise you 
never to try hereagain. You cannot possibly beat me; I know them all, I 
havethem all in my pocket; I belong to every club and every society ; I 
breakfast them, lunch them, dine them and firework them. I know nothing 
of politics and care less; I never read print, but I can be member of 
Southolt till my dying day, so do not try to unseat me.” | 
To this class of people and to the Tory mind in general the 
Primrose League is dear. It is so much easier to connect Toryism 
with a sentiment than it is to connect Liberalism. The Crown, the 
British Lion, the Bible, are all symbols easily understood; they can 
be thrown on a magic lantern screen and cheered with far more 
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effect than a cap of liberty, or a picture of the golden age. Liberalism 
rests on the amelioration of the present and the hope of the future; 
Toryism on the idealization of the past, and on as much of the 
past as is contained in the present. That the Queen does not like Mr. 
Gladstone, and that therefore at her age he should not be forced into her 
service ; that the Disestablishment of the Church would destroy religion ; 
that Home Rule in Ireland would imply the dismemberment of the 
Empire, are easily made to appear self-evident truths to a schoolroom full of 
country-folk : if anyone attempted to shew the fallacy of them he would be 
howled down before he had time to develop his attack. This travesty of 
chivalrous enthusiasm, of religious fervour, of patriotic loyalty, gives full 
scope to the operations of a body which ushers in emotion before argument. 
There can also be little doubt that the principles of Toryism can be more 
easily pressed into the service of good-fellowship than those of the opposite 
creed. A Liberal is by nature dissatisfied. He wishes for change himself 
and persuades others to wish for it. He is discontented and he argues. 
How then can he recline peacefully in the camaraderie of a _ carouse, 
or bestow his benediction of brotherhood to the world at large? 
These weaknesses had been recognized and utilized before. Treating is as 
old as electioneeering ; but the Primrose League was the first to organize 
this special form of corruption as a system, and to conduct an elaborate 
campaign of flattery and bunkum. 

There is also another weakness of human nature, the prevalence of 
which the Primrose League has displayed. ‘Freemasonry has shown that 
the love of ornaments and titles is deeply seated in the human species. It 
might have been inferred from the popularity of Oddfellows and Foresters, 
and to some extent from the swarm of little Bethels which offered such 
scope for wands and names of office. But evena cynic would hardly have 
expected that this disease would have seized like a galloping influenza on 
all classes of society. That the oldest maids, the most business-like 
matrons, the aged fogey and the young buck would feel equal pride in the 
designation of dame and harbinger. What, by the way, is a harbinger? 
The name seems to have been chosen because it sounds odd and means 
nothing in particular. Professor Skeet says that it means a forerunner. 
It ought therefore to signify a Liberal. But by its derivation it means a 
particular kind of manager who provides lodgings, and we presume board, 
for a host or army of people. Whether the reference is to fagot votes or to 
Primrose treats does not matter. The harbinger is the general provider, 
the Whiteley of politics, who will give you anything you please, provided 
you vote his way. 

Primrose entertainments are of different kinds. We may imagine the 
throng collecting in a London drawing-room, the local committees 
introduced to fashionable society, the giggle and flutter of frivolity dashed 
with a spice of real work—or we may see the thing in operation in the 
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country, in the summer the crowded meadow with its Punch and Judy and 
merry-go-rounds, the tea and buns, the kiss-in-the-ring; in the winter 
patriotic songs are varied with patriotic symbols, or even the semblance of 
reality is dispensed with for the evening, and the Primrosers are content 
with a good time and the enjoyment of the great comic. The fun, indeed, 
ominously takes a deeper tone—hilarity, tempered with hatred, Bacchanal- 
lanism with Billingsgate, the hall of splendour leads to the chamber of 
horrors. Ata village in the West of England a Primrose League invited 
unsuspecting peasants to acheerfulcarouse. When they were seated in the 
schoolroom the magic lantern displayed thirty consecutive views of murder 
and outrage. The children cried, the women fainted, the men’s hair stood 
on end. When excitement was at its highest a voice exclaimed :—‘* Who 1s 
the man who has done all these things ?”’ and in solemn silence the screen 
displayed to the groans and hisses of the audience the benevolent features 
of Mr. Gladstone. Some Tories were disgusted at the new-fangled 
weapons, but the slides were soon on their way to another village. 

We have asked the question why harbinger? and have not founda 
very satisfactory answer. Is there any better reply to the question why 
primrose? The primrose myth is as curious as any delusion which has 
ever seized on credulous masses—there is no reason to suppose that Lord 
Beaconsfield was fond of primroses, it is believed that he preferred 
peacocks; also the expression in the Queen’s letter about ‘“ ds favourite 
flower ’’ undoubtedly referred to the Prince Consort and not to Dizzy. But 
the primrose, whether founded on fact or fiction, isa very clever invention. It 
is bright, pretty, common, innocent, and is equally suggestive of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and the milkmaid. It can be dug up on vernal banks or purchased 
by the hundred in Clerkenwell. It can be worn in painted tin by the 
cottager, and in enamelled gold by the countess. It cannot be mistaken 
either for an order or a blue ribbon. It is suitable for a brooch, bracelet, 
coronet or pin, its colour can be adapted either to the dame’s gown or the 
harbinger’s sash. What it signifies we know not, but another flower has 
been placed beside the violet of the Napoleons and the cornflower of 
Emperor William. 

Let us turn from this tawdry folly to a more reasonable way of action. 
Women are the strength of the Primrose League; but women may playa 
dignified part in politics if they will. The Liberal organization which 
corresponds to the Salvation Army of the Tories is of a very different 
character. Its members apply themselves not to noisy agitation about 
women’s rights, or the advocacy of impossible ideals, but to the task of 
understanding as thoroughly as they can the most difficult political 
problems of the day. Meetings are held by them in which the chief attrac- 
tion is an address upon a political subject or a conversation with a Parlia- 
mentary notability. Women thus trained will not persuade their husbands 


by occult ways to vote for the Tory candidate because the Lady Bountiful 
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of the parish has been civil to them, but will meet their lords and masters 
in equal argument. The Primrose League tends to bring about the 
degradation of politics, and a time when the name of politician will stink 
in the nostrils of Englishmen, as it now does in those of Americans. The 
Women’s Liberal Federation aims at producing a state of things by which 
free institutions can alone become worthy of a free country. We should 
like to see a time when a Member of Parliament is freely chosen by his 
constituents, when they can be represented by the man of their heart 
because they have no demands to make upon him. Contributions towards 
the expenses of the election should be made week by week during the years 
which intervene between one struggle and another; so that when the 
conflict comes everything may be in readiness. Private agency and efforts 
should be employed as far as possible; meetings should be held in the open 
air or in private rooms; expensive billing and advertisement would be 
needless, for all Liberals would know more than the placards could tell 
them. If the expenses of the returning officer could be charged to the 
rates, if polling tickets were issued by the municipal authority, if a certain 
amount of free postage were allowed to the candidates as in Belgium, the 
expenses of returning a Member need only be nominal. Whatever opinions 
may be held about the payment of Members of Parliament, no sensible man 
can wish that a seat in that House should be denied to those who find 
Parliamentary duties a sufficient burden of self-sacrifice, and shrink from 
undergoing the additional weight of a large initial outlay. Parliamentary 
elections should be the grave act of sensible men, conducted without fuss, 
folly or extravagance. To increase the fuss, intensify the folly, and swell 
out the extravagance, whilst obscuring the issues at stake, are the objects of 
the Primrose League, and for this reason, among many others, it merits 


our condemnation. 


OscaR BROWNING. 
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ON ECHOES. 


RIGINALITY of idea is as rare as the creation of a new genus ; 
echoes of the word already spoken—repetitions of the thought 
are aS numerous as the reproductions of an established 





already formulated 
type. Once set abroad, a thing repeats itself like an image in a succession 
of mirrors—like the voice flung against the reverberating rock. ‘The 
difficulty of repetition is nothing when that of origination has been over- 
come; for the mass of men are like sheep in their eagerness to follow the 
bellwether, no matter where he leads them—over the ship’s side with Jes 
moutons de Panurge, or into the sweet pastures at the will of the shepherd 
and by the teeth of the sheep-dog. 

The thinness of intelligence in the ordinary educated man is one of 
the standing marvels of a society which is nothing if not cultured; and that 
certain weak echoes of more robust minds should be taken as original 
utterances, and receive the respect due to a master’s teaching, is a measure 
of general capacity not flattering to the multitude. 

Like hounds after a trail, these living echoes of other men’s voices— 
these reproductions of other men’s ideas—follow only as they are led. 
They take up a cry and repeat it, varying the tone but not the note. An 
a picturesque phrase is 





expressive word becomes a stereotyped vulgarism 
degraded into current slang—and even those who are genuine scholars are 
not ashamed toecho the humour ofthe moment. Those who are not, are still 
less ashamed to pick up the dropped plumes of statelier birds wherewith 
to bedeck their own uncrested pates; and writers who know as little of 
science and early literature as a mouse nibbling cheese knows of the hand 
that made it, transfer to their own ‘‘copy”’ quotations and allusions scattered 
abroad by experts, hoping that no unfriendly Ithuriel will come across 
them with his spear. When he does, that which looked like solid crystal 
is shown to be but a veneer of strass which shatters to pieces as it is touched. 

The ear gets tired and the eye sated with the constant repetition of a 
happy phrase. The last that broke out was ‘“ corybantic Christianity”. 
This, one of the happiest hits of a past master in picturesque epigram, 
threatens to become a literary nuisance. We are always falling over it in 
the writings of men and women who could not for the life of them 
accurately define what it means. As for jim de siécle—who is not weary of 
that ridiculous expression, offered, as it generally is, as a reason, if not an 
excuse, for all manner of moral extravagance, licence, undutifulness, 
insurgency, and unbecoming revolt ? As if the close of an arbitrary division 
of time, made for the convenience of historical notation, brought with it a 
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necessary change in the mind of men and the temper of nations !—as if, 
because a hundred years ago, the French Revolution flamed out after 
centuries of oppression and misrule, we are justified now in plunging into 
anarchy and disorder on the score of being just a hundred years after! 
What has /e fin de siecle to do with the increased facilities of locomotion, with 
the rapid interchange of ideas, the penny post, the penny press, the 
telegraph, the spread of education, and the decline in the value of land, to 
which novel material conditions society has not yet adjusted itself? But 
every pessimistic youth who declines to believe in human virtue and 
laughs at those who cherish an ideal—every ‘‘ bold faced jig” who dresses 
in boy’s clothes and blasphemes her womanhood—falls back on this phrase. 
“ Fin de siécle—I am fin de siécle and therefore I am in my right to believe in 
the satyr rather than the demigod—in the moenad rather than the virgin or 
the mother.” ‘‘ Within measurable distance’’—‘ the silver strip ’’—‘‘ the 
line of least resistance’’—are among the stock phrases which interlard 
the ordinary talker’s cut and dried truisms. They are mere echoes. 
The substratum of thought underlying them is only to be expressed 
by zero. 

In the orthodox pulpit, where the preacher strives to make Revelation 
and Science march abreast, step by step, ‘‘the developement of Christianity” 
is the favourite shibboleth. Men use the phrase who never gave a thought 
to either premiss or conclusion—either media or methods. Where is their 
authority ? To whom is given the commission of reconcilement? We can 
understand the logic of infallibility assumed by the Pope in Council. The 
possession of the gift of inspiration and the unfailing presence of the 
Holy Spirit in all her Councils, are parts of the inheritance of the 
Catholic Church which she asserts she has received direct from God through 
Christ and St. Peter. But in the branch and somewhat mutinous Church 
of England, where a High Church clergyman disobeys a Low Church 
Bishop 





and a High Church Bishop disobeys the law of the land—who 
has authority to enlarge the old word so as to make it cover the new fact ? 
Has every clergyman ex-officio the gift of inspiration? If so, then is that 
inspiration as many-sided and as variously facetted as the eye of a housefly 
for no two clergymen preach exactly the same doctrine. Yet the men who 
echo this clever book of spurious reasoning and that bright suggestion of 
latency, which subsequent events have made clear and which therefore now 
comes under the head of “development”, these men, plunging midway into 
the great ocean, do so with light hearts, seeing neither before nor after— 
having no foothold in the beginning and no definite goal at the end. 
They are merely echoes of the voice that has been flung abroad against 
the rock—echoes not understanding the meaning of their own utterances. 


In the press we are deafened with echoes—the screeching repetitions of 
an original leonine roar. The evening papers adopt and adapt the leaders 
of the morning dailies. Miserable little rags, which few read and no one 
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respects, echo the tone of those grave and responsible journals which both 
lead and represent public opinion. These miserable little rags ‘‘ pause for 
replies”? to queries which no one sees or would care to answer. They 
congratulate the Prime Minister, this Secretary of State or that, this 
leading Member of Parliament or that, on his wisdom in having adopted 
their suggestions. They claim a kind of underground railway leading to 
courts, offices, cabinet councils and the like. They own nothing less than 
the helmet of Hades and are able to introduce themselves unseen into all 
secret chambers; behind all close-drawn curtains they have their 
hiding-place, and they know—whatever a coarse imagination can conceive. 
The cant phrase of condemnation, the stereotyped judgment, the free- 
all 
these are echoes of a first word tossed off into the air as you would toss a 
soap bubble from a clay pipe. This is the way in which ‘ public opinion” 
and it would be hard to find anything 
more contemptible. All highly placed people are subject to this sort of 





handed portrait, drawn with a few touches and sworn to as a likeness 


is created—heaven save the mark ! 





thing, and there are never wanting the credulous who believe, and repeat 
with additions, anecdotes of this prince and that princess, of the truth of 
which they know nothing, and of the truth of which no outsider can 
possibly know anything. Who betrays these royal secrets? Have these 
grand folks a private Asmodeus of their own, who lifts off the roof and 
reveals the interior to the prying student ? If not, how can these things be 
made known? But the fertile imagination of men in want of copy for 
their journal, or an anecdote for the dinner-table, creates the original little 
. duck which everyone then copies in his own clay, with such changes as 
must needs be in all copies whatsoever. Take the late tragedies of Prince 
Rudolph and Prince Baldwin—who knows the truth? Those who do 
know are very sure to have “kept a calm sough” and not to have taken the 
public into their confidence. Yet half-a-dozen authentic versions have 
been given of each affair, and each version has its echoes, repeated with 
certainty and accepted with confidence. 

Society is made up of echoes. As so many living people are mere 
simulacra and not solid substances, so are their utterances echoes and not 
voices. Originality is one of the rarest things in the world; and truth to 
say, we do not always appreciate it, and certainly we do not always like it 
when we meet with it. Most subjects soon get threshed out, and when all 
the grain is garnered what remains is but chaff, which the idlers passing by 
fling up and play with. Noone has anything new to say. No one can 
give a better version, a more valid explanation. But echoes of the first 
opinions resound till one is bored to death by the repetition. Tor really 
husks do not make good bread: and the latter-day table-companions of the 
prodigal son were not among the most desirable. Yet how things are run 
to death !—and what an infertile world that is where husks are the staple 
food and echoes the sole discourse ! 
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We hear these echoes in perfection in those ghost stories and tales of 
uncanny coincidences which are like snowballs, gathering volume as they 
roll. In these stories, the one grand mistake is invariably made—a fleeting 
impression is repeated as a solid fact. No allowance is made for the 
difference existing between a dream and the narration of that dream. We 
all know that difference, and how the somewhat confused and indistinct 
impression becomes sharpened and solidified by telling, till the mist- 
wreath is transformed into marble—the whale in the cloud becomes the 
whale stranded on the seashore and cut up for its blubber and bone. So 
with ghost stories and the like. Echoed from mouth to mouth, they grow 
into real concrete facts, rounded off into perfected little dramas. Perhaps 
the original, the seed of the whole, was a faint and cloudy impression of a 
‘sort of a something’? sweeping by in the dusky lane—a_half-developed 
hallucination where the excited brain sketched out a familiar figure with 
the handle of the door seen through the diaphanous body and the lamp 
light shining on the bent head. The story told loses its quality of 
uncertainty and becomes a fact as solid as a paving-stone. The echo, the 
repetition, adds this fringe and that ornament, and so grows up a true and 
undoubted ghost story—as true as that of the Cock Lane ghost and the 
apparition of Mrs. Veal. So with a fabrication. Exposed twenty times, 
it is repeated the twenty-first with the same confirmed belief in its truth, 
the same disinclination to accept the disclaimer. The echo has been set 
agoing and how can you stop it ? If you shout a lie into a phonograph will 
it not repeat that lie as often as you care to hear it? So with the world— 
so with the lies which permeate society. It is all a matter of echo, and 
stupid at that ! 

Character is created by echo, and public opinion is only the result of 
repeated echoes. We know nothing for ourselves, but we repeat as we 
have heard. We say that A. is hard and B. churlish; C. dissolute and D. 
charitable; that F. and G. live like cat and dog, and H. and I. are on the 
point of divorce. But who knows? Not one of us all! Yet we go on 
repeating and repeating the old phrases, and we have no qualms of 
conscience for thus helping to swell the monstrous bubble, for thus helping 
to poison the well of truth, and doing our best to make men accept 
phantasms for living beings. 

And yet TRruTH is the one thing of all for which we ought to strive and 


by which our lives should be shaped and guided! 


E. Lynn LINTON. 
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LABOUR QUESTIONS. 


OTH employers and legislators are watching with considerable 
apprehension the bantling labour, who this last two years has been 
so much alive. 

The interests of State, Municipality, Church, Property, Economic 
doctrines, are all engaging the attention and intelligence of the toilers. 

Having emerged from darkness, the awe and bewilderment characteriz- 
ing them in the past, has given way to a spirit of enquiry, and a resolution 
both to know and take a more dignified part in controlling the destinies of 
a country made up of two-thirds who are workers. Fronting that is the 
present determined and organised opposition of employers. 

Class and industrial war is doomed in the future to be bitter. Even 
with religion and conscience acting as arbitrator, the struggle will be a life 
and death one. 

The privileged class have lazily enjoyed the advantages in the past. 
Their right to all these good things will be disputed with a vigour that only 
a resentment born of want can give birth to. 

In the future one may look to a deliberate and well-conceived plan for 
the Democracy to avail themselves of every means of gratifying, not only 
their present poor level of desires, but to develop greater desires, and with 
the power of satisfying the same. 

The work of these last years has increased trades unions of long standing 
to double the strength in numbers they formerly possessed. 

Trades unions officials, who before were but ornamental clerks, are 
now active propagandists (at least those with capacity for propaganda). A 
most thoroughly democratic spirit infuses them and the altruistic possibilities 
of trades combinations loom before a mental vision previously opaque. 
While young, active men are, with paternal care, being admonished for 
being too go-ahead, yet their services are appreciated, although not 
recognised by the main body of officials, whose unions are being added to 
and strengthened with the converts made this last two years by the new 
blood of workers. 


There are at present four new conditions : 
Ist. The awakening of the unskilled and unemployed to a sense of 


their rights, as citizens in a rich country, to some of the good gifts of 
nature. Also an appreciation of the necessity and resources of organization. 

2nd. ‘The spirit of mutual aid and co-operation, and alliance between 
old and new unions. Also a merging and blending of powers and influence 
for the common purposes for which trades unions are intended. Kecipro- 


cative action. 
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3rd. A divorce from party-politics, as represented by the Labour 
Party in New South Wales. A larger interest in municipal work, active 
efforts now being put forth to participate in Local Government. A desire 
to capture the legislative machinery. 

4th. A desire for concerted action upon all questions of land reform, 
citizenship rights, questions of sanitation, hours of labour, conditions of 
labour, protectidn of life, taxation, education, culture, recreation: 
democratizing religion. 

5th. The belief that trades unions may, as trades unions, enter every 
field of active interest for the material and economic advancement of the 
people. 

The greater scope and usefulness thus ensured to the trades combinations 
has been equalled only by the Church waking up to take a part in social 
movements, as much a sacred duty as worship. 

The active agencies which have a tendency operating against the 
growth of this independence, are the large number of unemployed, the 
shifting, hand-to-mouth life of many hundreds of thousands of families, and 
the consequent loss to the nation of a multiplicity of purifying influences 
which good family and home life afford. Only twenty years of education 
for the masses, those now over twenty-eight or thirty having had but a 
small share of same. The vast amount of underpaid women labour, 
and the disorganization of same. 

With regard to men’s protective unions, some 2,500,000 men might 
be said to be organized, were all protective and benefit societies included. 
I am prepared to say that a substantial addition could be made to this 
number, so many do not register, and are left out of compilation. 

Statistical returns do not always represent the true state of trade. 
At times, when every city, town and hamlet are harassed with the question 
of the unemployed demanding relief, our Board of Trade returns do not 
show a corresponding diminution in volume of commerce. 

One of the chief causes of labour grinding, is the excessive dependence 
upon dividends by a greatly increasing number of people. 

Perhaps the most fatal tendency of bad omen for the future of com- 
mercial countries, is the tendency to escape from physical toil. Quite a 
stampede is made by the college-trained children of many city men, who 
daily pore over their desks, bothered about stocks and shares and market 
values, while the sons are acquiring the worst vices of fast young fellows. 
The same dislike for manual toil, though in less degree, has penetrated 
to the artizan class, and a doleful spectacle is presented in many homes 
of a grey-haired father or mother having to support grown-up sons and 
daughters, who should be maintaining their parents in their old days. 

_ Every development of luxury, every habit contracted of living only by 
pleasure, means a development of greater cunning in manipulating money 


markets, and instead of having capital steadily controlled, a fever spirit 
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of gambling will manifest itself. So that the gambling in warrants and 
other methods of exchange means irregularity, unsteadiness at manufactur- 
ing centres, dislocating trade, breeding a feeling of insecurity among 
employers: an insecurity which spells ruin and starvation to thousands 
of homes and industries which otherwise could be flourishing. 

The effect of every plunge and corner on the Exchange is felt with 
deadly effect by the workers. Once possessed of legislative power, the 
toilers’ representatives will look to the Bourses and money marts, to check 
and punish the gambling and the gamblers. 

When a few gamblers in Pig Iron Warrants can affect by their 
dealings the whole of the Iron and Engineering trade, throw out of employ- 
ment thousands, close great works by the dozen, we are face to face with 
men whose dealings are more damnable than the plungers at TYattersall’s. 

Beyond all things the desire of the millions is to be back on the land. 
In every congested district men reared in the locality point to hundreds of 
great fortunes made in their midst, to which their labour contributed ; yet 
at best theirs has only been a meagre pittance, with old age creeping on 
them, and their chances lessening. ‘Together with the fact that in crowded 
towns fifty per cent. of children die under five years of age, while only 
about eighteen per cent. of well-to-do people's children die before that time, 
is the great loss of human life by overcrowding, overworking, and complete 
starvation where work is not obtainable. 

With all the developments of machinery and electrical engineering, 
with every part of the country accessible by railway communication, the 
telegraph at the service of all markets, with foreign lands within a few 
days’ distance, with every land’s resources easily to be tapped, with every 
season and harvest of the world ready to serve any purpose trade demands : 
with all this progress towards regular trade, the people ask, ‘* Where is our 
share?” ‘* Why this poverty?” ‘* Why unemployed?” ‘* Why bare backs 
and empty stomachs? ” 

To the wealthy folk, who having made their pile in the factory, 
retire to monopolize the land for pleasure purposes, their victims turn with 
hungry faces and hungry hands to demand restitution, and succour from 
the land their employers’ greed makes inaccessible. To obtain possession of 
the land the people will have to face men who will not be disposed to part 
with it, not even at a price above market value, unless in [ngland, as in 
Ireland, the Government steps in with a Land bill to force the sale and 
occupation of the land. The constitution of a Land Court, the passing of 
a Land Purchase Bill, is dawning on the political workers’ horizon. Our 
present Agricultural Holdings’ Act is entirely insufficient, and can be 
manipulated, even when District Councils are formed, by the landlord class, 
who will constitute the Aldermanic and wire-pulling section of the Councils. 

Upon Local and County Council Boards in a corporate capacity the 
trades’ representatives will see to the better control of police, the better 
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regulation of rates, and from their acquired point of vantage commence a 
ceaseless warfare upon privilege, monopoly, jobbery, and the mal-admin- 
istration of the laws within the limits of their authority. 

In spite of having to push in front of them the obstacle of the 
unemployed, the obstacle of low wages, the obstacle of the middleman, 
broker and sweater: in defiance too of the leaden weight of rentmonger, 
profit and dividend: hunter: in spite too of the obstacles presented by the 
representation in the House of Commons of every monied family, and 
aristocratic interest, and the fierce opposition sure to be met with from the 
combination of the classes of privileged ones—-Labour, having commenced 
the task, will rid itself one by one of the millstones that have for centuries 
encumbered it. Mackey says, ‘“‘Once the welcome light has_ broken, 
who can say what the unimagined glories of the day?” This light has 
broken, though faintly, to guide the toiler to the higher levels of life. If in 
the spread of democracy the privileged ones are content to lead useful lives, 
a greater benevolence and larger charity will characterize the conduct of 
the workers, who, as equals and co-directors, man and steer the ship 
of state. 

Power alone, and the means of power, the uses of authority, will train 
to a responsible sense of duty those who are only now but a part of the 
productive machinery of the country. 

A right conception of justice and equity can only live in a State when 
all men and women lead useful lives, each a contributor to a nation’s 
greatness and constituting the units of a mighty democracy. 


Ben TILLeErTT. 
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CAFES. 


IERRE LOTI somewhere says: ‘Il y a en nous un tas d’individus 
différents, sans compter les animaux”’. One of the different indi- 
viduals or animals composing the entity of the present writer used 
once in Paris to be very fond of frequenting cafés. And not by any 
means always the same kind of cafés: the more there were of them, and 
the more diverse and various in their characteristics, the better. Let 
me see if with a few little touches I can evoke some aspects of these 
bygone scenes. 

My earliest café . . it must have been that narrow establishment on 
the corner of a street near the Chaptal College, where, by a lanky boy 
several years my senior, | was first taught to make one ball hit another on a 
billiard-table. It was not till later, and in another café—I can see it still: 
three small tables, much too close together, and, up against the wall to 
one side, a wooden counter, behind which an ample dame is enthroned who 
smiles vaguely but not discouragingly upon my efforts—that I acquired the 
further art of making one ball hit the other two, thus accomplishing a 
‘‘cannon’”’. How admirable, how mystical, and how monstrously difficult of 
attainment did that same art then appearto me! What wealth of passion, 
ardour, emulation, so moving my senses of sixteen that for years the very 
atmosphere of one. of these third-rate French billiard cafés, heavy with 
mingled scents of stale grog américain, mazagran, tobacco and absinthe, 
yet fresh with the faint aroma from the damp, smooth yellow sand 
scattered broadcast by a _ gargon’s hand in the early morning and 
still lingering here and there in patches when one arrived upon 
the scene as soon in the day as seemed at all decent, would caress 
my nostril like an incense; yes, what eagerness of misapplied desire 
to excel (followed, like all sufficiently persistent desire, by a certain 
measure of fruition), informed that period which lay between my first futile 
attempts beneath the eye of the ample dame at the counter, and my all 
too expert encounters not so very long after, in cafés hiding them- 
selves at the heart of labyrinthine arcades, with persons who were 
either professionals or semi-professionals at the game! Exactly as one 
woos and wins the smile of the loveliest mistress, had 1 wooed billiards 
and won them. Pity success in billiards is not necessarily the same thing 
as success in life! . . . 

Cafés of the Latin Quarter—cafés where first I learned écarté and 
baccarat, and never properly learned piquet—in what numbers do you return 
upon my vision! . . . The‘ Musée de Cluny”, the ‘‘ Vachette’’, the 
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‘“‘d’Harcourt”’, the ‘“ Soufflot ’’, the ‘‘ Francois Ier”’, the ‘‘ Cigarette”. ... 
Cafés, or rather brasseries, the ‘ Furet”, the ‘*Tambourin”, I 
know not how many more, where persons with short _ skirts 
and long hair (the latter worn’ generally in plaits falling 
gracefully down the back), acted as principal attractions. . . Gambling 
brasseries, ‘‘ brasseries 4 femmes ”, “‘ brasseries politiques” (in those days, 
in the ‘‘ Quarter’, there were actually political brasseries; I do not know 
if any such still exist), and finally, ‘‘ brasseries artistiques et littéraires” : 
for years I haunted them all, and I suppose I shall have to come to the 
conclusion that those were years misspent. The artistico-literary cafés, 
and not in the Latin Quarter alone, but in all other parts 
have served at least one admirable 


however 








of the capital where they exist 
purpose: that of fixing deeply in the mind of not the least assiduous 
of their former habitués a sense of the ignominiousness of those 
petty writing and talking coteries, where every most obnoxious 
weed of the soul flourishes rankly as in congenial soil. If instead 
of beer (of the German variety, received daily from Munich by special 
train) all the verbose esthetes at half-a-dozen different nocturnal 
resorts of bohemian literary Paris which might be named were suddenly 
called on to consume the exudations of their own spite and malice, one is 
appalled to think of what might be the result. Poets always have passed 
for being an irritable genus; but why, one asks oneself with equal wonder- 
ment and concern, should poets—or rather, the thing which passes 
for poets in the Paris of this waning nineteenth century—be even 
more venomous than they are irritable? They havea really special gift 
for ill-nature, these Parisian literary bohemians. And ill-nature is a thing 
to be “barred”, because, among other drawbacks, it denotes a certain vulgar 
inferiority in the matter of intelligence. We are all of us stupid in our own 
particular way, but the stupidest of all are the people who are malignant. 
Press cafés—‘‘ cafés de journalistes’-—many such there are in Paris, 
and I may say, without the least degree of elation at the remembrance 
of the fact, that 1 have sat upon their chairs and benches, behind their 
marble-topped tables both round and square, more times than I could 
count. Parisians of a former generation can recall the period when the 
Café de Madrid, just opposite the Variétés Theatre, was the chief haunt of 
journalists. Now there are no journalists at the Café de Madrid, but only 
‘“* Meridionals ”’, all hair and Marseilles accent. The journalists have trans- 
ported themselves further down the boulevard, and those who don’t go to the 
‘Américain ’ (as nearly all of them do) favour “ Jullien’s”, the big opposi- 
tion pandemonium over the way. Jullien is amiable to journalists 
one has noticed, by the way, that Parisian journalists somewhat particularly 
expect managers of public establishments to be amiable tothem. . . . 
As for stock exchange cafés in Paris, they naturally are not very many. 


One peculiar feature they present is the intense solitude of their evening, 
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succeeding to the frantic jostling and bustling of their day. The Place de 
la Bourse by night is in general so deserted that the great square building 
in the middle reminds one not a little of a mausoleum; while the various 
cafés which receive the morning and afternoon custom of the boursiers 
might easily be taken for crypts—with the solitary lady at the counter, a 
corpse, showing rigid beneath the gleam of an occasional burner half-lit 
upon the brooding walls. 

Fashionable cafés—* les cafés a la mode’’: one might easily cite a dozen 
of them, and all having their differentiations. To these also how often have I 
not gone, by night and day, to air my aimlessness, my uncertainty, my 
agitation and ennui! Ah! hollow hours; ah, wearisome noise and glare! 
» « «+ In one—the comparatively bien stylé ‘*Weber’s” in the Rue 
Royale—I can at this moment imagine myself, seated as on a certain 
autumn evening six or seven years ago; a pint of ale on the marble 
table before us, in one of Weber’s special burnished cups. It was early, 





absurdly—hardly ten—and the place, except for my companion and myself, 
deserted. . . I had met her, posted hesitant at the entrance of the tall 
house near by upon the top floor of which she lived with the husband always 
away at baccarat at the club, at supper at the Américain, or elsewhere and 
worse. Excitedly, she had looked up into my face, and had said: ‘Oh, 
Iam so unhappy! .. [think you are kind... I should like to tell you” 
... and we had drifted till we dropped into this Weber's, and pale, 
with large perturbed eyes, she now was pouring forth in low, hurried tones along 
story—her loneliness and misery, his brutality, vices, neglect. . . . 
We came out about a half-hour later, and, afraid of the possible conse- 
quences of such an act of indiscretion on her part (*‘ Entrer dans un café ? 
Pensez donc . ... Siquelqu’un m’avait vue!”’) she sped back home- 
wards like a belated agitated swallow, whilst the November wind 
whistled, and the dead leaves stirred and rustled upon the surface of the 


pavement all a-glimmer with the wet. 
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A UNIT. 


. RRY remembered no happiness, no pleasant thing had happened in all his life. 
He had been born in the workhouse and was brought up there. From his 


cradle he had been only No. 59, and he thought it a wonderful mercy if people were 


not unkind. Like most workhouse children he was dull, and crushed, and sullen, and 


his chief enjoyment was to do things on the sly. 
No one had ever smiled on ’Arry, no one had ever kissed him ; he had sat on no 


woman’s knee since he was of age to sit without support, he had never nestled his 
youthful head on a kind breast, and he had never so much as heard of the power of 
love. He knew that if he was bad he would burn eternally in Hell, and that if he was 
good he would sing hymns eternally in Heaven, but he had suffered so much more 
from too little fire than too much, that he was not frightened, and to sing hymns to a 
God he neither realised nor loved was an amusement little to his mind. He hated 
Church and Sunday-school as he hated his other lessons, and the only three things he 
cared for in this world were currant-dough, hedgerows, and the warmth of the 
sunshine. 

’Arry’s companions were like himself, quiet, unloved, heavy and sullen; they 
distrusted one another because tale-bearing was encouraged and there was no 
comradeship among them. Their hearts were cold and barren as frost-bound land, 
and the withering wind of lovelessness blew unceasingly upon them. There were 
ebbs and flows in their wretchedness, but there was no joy in the workhouse. 

"Arry was a particularly unlucky child, for he was delicate and unhealthy; the 
sins of his parents were visited upon him and he was always ailing in ways which he 
felt to be disgraceful. Sometimes he was shut up by himself because he had bad eyes 
or some skin trouble, and from the manner of those about him, he felt guilty and 
ashamed. He had often heard the matron say that he was more trouble than all the 
others, and of course no one cared for a child with ringworm on his head and broken 
chilblains on all his toes: that was ‘Arry’s condition every winter until his thirteenth 
year, when a chance hob-nailed kick caused his weakness to concentrate itself in his 
knee, ‘Arry never forgave the kick and revenged himself with the petty spite of the 
powerless and the embittered, but no reprisals satisfied his sullen hate for the rough 
lad who had rendered him acripple. He beguiled many nights of wakefulness and 
pain, inventing tortures he would inflict on him when he should grow up and be 
powerful. ’Arry spoxe of this dream to no one, and no one encouraged him to talk ; 
all were satisfied that he should bear his suffering in silence, whether of patience or 
despair. Life, always joyless, had become one long pain; there were now no walks 
for him, no searches for snails or violets in the hedgerows : he still had his lessons with 
the other boys, but in playtime he was apart and took his airing in an asphalted yard, 
bounded on three sides by the workhouse walls, and on the other by the deadhouse. 
No tree or flower or blade of grass grew in the workhouse yard, none could be 
seen from it: ’Arry’s gaze, like himself, was imprisoned by the high walls and endless 
rows of black, blank windows. For the most part he was alone, but sometimes he and 
some lad with heart hard-frozen as his own, tormented one another. 

Matters grew worse. ‘Arry became so lame that he was carried to and from the 
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yard. He could no longer move about, and began to suffer cruelly from cold. First 
he sniffed, then he coughed, and at last his chest became so bad that he was put to bed 
in the infirmary. Here he was only a unit as he had been all his life: his number 
was changed but he was still only a number. There were nine and thirty beds besides 
his own, and these were the only furniture ; the walls were white and bare, so were 
the boards, and the ceiling, darkened by gas-smoke, had once been white also. There 
was neither flower nor picture in the place, nor an armchair or ornament, nor curtain 
or strip of carpet. In every bed there lay a man who was destitute, illand bereft of 
hope ; the nurse too was a pauper, but fellow feeling had not made her wondrous kind. 

’Arry was no more cared for as No. 15 than he had been as nine and fifty ; he 
screamed when his knee was dressed and of nights he kept all the ward awake with 
coughing, but there was nothing new or strange about his case to interest the doctor. 
Days, weeks and months passed by and ’Arry still coughed, was blistered, and suffered 
many things in his knee; he grew weaker and could not leave his bed, and thus gave 
trouble in many ways. He had for long spat blood and now he had hemorrhage, his 
first thought when this occurred was neither self pity nor the fear of death, but dread 
of the vexation and reproaches of the nurse. She was not unkind to him, but neither 
was she kind, and no hand was laid on his in love nor could he rest his aching head 
on any shoulder: neither chaplain, doctor nor nurse folded him in their arms, and he 
remained a stranger to the comfort of a loving presence. ’Arry knew he must die and 
was sorry, for he had thought of a fine revenge upon the boy who had_ kicked him: 
he would arrange a string about the stair that should trip up his enemy and kill him 
or cripple him for life : impatience as well as fever burned in his hectic face, for while 
he tossed and coughed and suffered, he was yearning for his revenge. No one knew 
what was passing in his heart—no one cared, for that matter ! 

From time to time Death visited the ward, and when this happened screens were 
set about the death-bed : once or twice an old pauper died alone, but more often 
friendscame and brought tears and love and comfort. These scenes were the interest 
of ’Arry’s life, for the one glimpse of love that he had seen was the pity and grief of 
these outcasts for one another. They were foul and soiled and tattered ; destitute 
always, often disfigured by vice and drink, but ’Arry could hear them sob, and by 
peeping could sometimes see them take the dying pauper in loving arms: he heard 
kisses and tender words, and a new feeling awoke in his heart ; he felt full of compassion 
at these times, and very desolate. Love had looked into his life, but she passed by 
and neither tenderness nor pity came to ’Arry. 

Little by little all things became confused ; he ceased to wish for revenge, and 
ceased to be lonely : lights and colours, birds and flowers floated at times through the 
ward, and he was never cold now nor hungry. Then on a bright winter day the 
screen was unfolded around his bed, and he thought that he too was taken in loving 
arms. But that must have been merely fancy, for only officials noted the foundling’s 
last sigh, with whom, dead or alive, he was only a unit. 


F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
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THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON.* 


T has been said of Mr. Froude, “ that he has never in his life published anything 
I which has not immediately created intense feeling.” In the “Divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon ” he has more than maintained his ancient reputation. 
Some years ago, at Cambridge, I remember hearing Professor Seeley in one of 
his inimitable lectures, endeavour to rescue the great Marlborough from the odium 
cast upon him by Macaulay ; and to prove from authentic documents that Marlborough 
was not the self-seeking Macchiavelli which Macaulay had depicted him ; but, upon the 
whole, a pious and patriotic man. Mr. Froude has undertaken in a somewhat similar 
manner to whitewash Henry VIII., though, it must be admitted, with less success. It 
is true that, as Mr. Froude urges, Henry VIII. has had a specially hard measure dealt 
out to him. Enemies of all sorts and sects have concurred with Catholics and 
extreme Churchmen in abusing him. It would, therefore, ill become a periodical, 
the dominant note of which is individual independence of thought, to blame Mr. Froude 
for neglecting the conclusions of “ orthodox historians ”’, and for showing originality 
and independence in his judgment of Henry’s complex personality. At that there is 
nothing to cavil, but it is unfortunate, though doubtless inevitable, that in endeavour- 
ing to clear the King’s character, he should have to blacken that of his 
injured Queen. Mr. Froude makes a strong point of the bitter and prejudiced nature 
of the testimony against the King. He is anxious above all things that the matter 
should be approached dispassionately and independently. That is right enough ; but 
Mr. Froude is not the person to do it. He admits, “I do not pretend to impartiality. 
I believe the Reformation to have been the greatest incident in English history 
» . . . . Lam unwilling to believe more evil than I can help of my countrymen, 
who accomplished so beneficent a work.” This is the key-note of Mr. Froude’s study 
of the divorce of Catherine of Aragon ; and this is the influence that colours his book 
throughout. 

On grounds of high policy it must be admitted that there was much to be urged in 
favour of the divorce. The King had great cause for anxiety. The marriage was 
without male issue, future issue was impossible, and the country was threatened with 
the calamity of a disputed succession, when it had scarcely yet recovered from the 
Wars of the Roses. In the interests of the nation, therefore, it was desirable that the 
King should put away Catherine, and make a fresh alliance. Such proceedings were 
not unusual, and the fact that there was no Prince of Wales was, under the circum- 
stances, something of a justification. But the plea of a “ troubled conscience ”’ was in 
itself absurd. The King had himself urged on the marriage with his brother’s widow, 
he had lived for twenty years with the Queen, and it was not till he became enamoured 
of her Lady-in-waiting that his “conscience” gave him any trouble whatever. 
Mr. Froude tells us that Catherine was an energetic, high-spirited and vindictive 
woman, who, in defence of what she considered to be her rights, fostered conspiracies 








* « The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon.’ The Story as told by the Imperial Am- 
bassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. Inusum /axorum, By J. A. FRoupre. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Price 16s. 
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at home, and intrigued for interference from abroad. Can we wonder at it when we 
remember what she had at stake? It was not merely that the King was putting her 
away because there was no mile issue and was contracting an alliance with one of 
the other Royal houses of Europe—had that been all a compromise might possibly 
have been effected—but she was asked to admit that she had been betrayed into an 
adulterous and incestuous connection, that her daughter was illegitimate, and that 
she had never been Queen of England at all. Can we then wonder that the proud 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, both for her own sake and for her child’s sake, deter- 
mined to fight to the last? A great historian, Dr. Lingard, aptly remarks that 
‘“Henry’s repudiated wife was the only person who could defy him with 
impunity”, and defy him she did so long as life lasted, though menaced by 
imprisonment, and even death. In her eloquent appeal, when kneeling 
at the King’s feet, she urged, “Take of me some pity and compassion, for 
I am a poor stranger born out of your dominions. I have here no unprejudiced 
counsellor ; and I flee to you as the head of justice within your realm.”” Yet how was. 
this piteous appeal answered? With persecution, insult, and every species of petty 
meanness and malice. Even when she was on her death-bed the King refused to 
allow the woman whom he had so deeply wronged to see her child, and though he 
shed tears over her last letter, he had the pitiful meanness to send his creatures to see 
if he could not seize all her little property, without paying the trifling legacies which 
she had asked him to see carried out. 

Such conduct may be palliated but can never be excused ; facts are stubborn things, 
and no amount of special pleading or subtle casuistry will explain them away. 
Mr. Froude is one of those who think with Horace Walpole :— 

‘From Catherine’s wrongs a nation’s bliss was spread, 
And Luther’s light from Henry’s lawless bed.”’ 

But not even the Reformation can justify the wrongs inflicted upon a friendless and 
unprotected woman. If Mr. Froude’s judgment were really independent, he would be 
the first toadmit this. It has been said that if Queen Catherine had given birth to a 
Prince of Wales, there’: would have been no Keformation in England. That may or 
may not be true; but it is probable that had Henry VIII. not become enamoured 
of Anne Boleyn, he would never have quarrelled with the Pope. Mr. lroude 
does not take this into consideration at all; he pictures Henry always as a pious, 
patriotic, long-suffering King, who is always in the right, and whose Queens 
are always inthe wrong. He is even harder upon Anne Boleyn than upon Catherine. 
He assumes her guilt as a matter of course, speaking of her frequently by the 
opprobrious epithet of the “ concubine’, and he has no pity on her untimely fate. 

For the rest, the book is deeply interesting and brilliantly written, as everything 
which Mr. Froude writes necessarily is. Hestrives, andit must be admitted not always 
unsuccessfully, to disentangle historical myths from historical tacts. Several interesting 
minor questions are discussed and elucidated. His resource in finding excuses for the 
King; and his skill in explaining away awkward facts, are beyond praise when considered 
as a brilliant piece of special pleading. but for all that, the dispassionate reader will 


hardly admit that Mr. Froude’s estimate of Henry’s character is just or fair. 


W. TI. W. 
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MR. HENRY JAMES AS A PLAYWRIGHT. 


HE first incursion into the playwright’s domain by so successful a novelist as Mr. 
Henry James is of peculiar interest, at a moment when we are beset on all sides 


by an outcry for ‘literary’ plays, and are told again and again that the British Drama 
is dying for want of fresh blood. Moreover it would seem, if we may judge from Mr. 
James’ previous work, that Nature has endowed him with considerable gifts for 
dramatic writing. Dialogue is the medium that he uses by preference in the construc- 


tion of his novels, aud he uses it not unfrequently with very charming effect. 
whether of his own choice or from the force of circum- 





Unfortunately he has 
stances, I know not—founded a four-act play on his novel entitled “ The American ”’. 


Isay unfortunately, because the founding of a playon a novel has seldom proved a 
successful experiment. Such plays, especially when both play and novel are the work 
of the same person, are almost invariably lacking in a most important element, the 
element, I mean, of cohesion. 

And for this cause. The playwright unconsciously, nay, in spite of himself, 
presupposes on the part of the spectator a knowledge of the more amplified version of 
his story ; sothat the different acts, instead of being knit together in a logical sequence, 
become a series of more or less detached scenes, excerpted here and there from the 
pages of the novel. And more, the exposition tends to become congested and inco- 
herent ; the déndument abrupt and unnatural. 

A better example of this than “ The American ”’ it would not be easy to find. In 
the first act all the important personages, with the exception of Madame de Cintié and 
Madame de Bellegarde, are introduced, and in order that the audience may be placed 
au courant with the situation, they each in turn naively present one another with a 
detailed account of their various positions. Again, with regard to the déndéument. 
In his novel, Mr. James was enabled to lead more or less gradually up to the sudden 
production of the document which is to reduce the Bellegardes to subinission and to 
win for Christopher Newman his bride : but in the necessarily more condensed stage 
version this piece of paper becomesa veritable deus ex machina by no means too skilfully 
introduced, 

These two points I mention, not indeed for the purpose of dwelling upon defects 
in workmanship, but in order to point out that the origin of these defects lies in the 
transferring, somewhat crudely or ruthlessly, of a subject from one branch of the art of 
literature to another. 

Still, I cannot help thinking that there was in“ The American” matter that might 
have lent itself with no ordinary felicity to dramatic representation. What more 
fertile subject than this conflict between the Old and the New worlds : this last stand 
made by the survivors of an ancient, effete race, against the invasion of a race, young 
and full-blooded ! 

But whatever the possibilities, Mr. James’ play is eminently unsatisfactory, and it 
is to me, in spite of my admiration for much of his work, unsatisfactory because it is 


characteristic. 
Mr. James’ talent is essentially the product of culture. He has studied, and 
studied very carefully, the best French models. His talent has no singular defects 
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but it has also no singular virtues. It is a talent of negatives: not shallow rather than 
subtle, not slovenly rather than polished, not brutal rather than refined, 
Un-American rather than European. Too fragile, too delicately nurtured to battle 
with the strain of human passions, it is better suited tu skim their surface than to 
sound their depths. Mr. James does not rise to the emotional passages : for he has no 
veal sense of situation » and being unable to grapple with the passions of his characters, 
seeks refuge in rhetoric, not always of the finest kind. It is here that he fails, and 
fails all the more painfully, because many of the lighter passages are full of grace and 
charm. 

One more remark. This, at least, is a case where the much-abused stage 
conventions have a_ great deal to answer for. At their altar Mr. James 
has sacrificed the ending of his story as he told it in his novel, and it is no small sacrifice 
that he has made. Perhaps it is difficult to see how he could have done otherwise, 
but he has beyond a doubt incalculably lessened the value of his work. 

It is said that he has in hand another play. I, for one, sincerely hope that this is 
so ; for it is only because I am confident that he will one day give us a light comedy 
of sterling value, that I have ventured to touch upon one or two weak spots in “ The 
American ”’, 


os €, 
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STAINFORTH HOUSE, 
96, THE Common, 
Upper Crapton, E. 
December, 1891. 


Dear Mr. Epiror, 


Can you find space for a short letter? I wish to interest your readers, 
if I can, in the East London Church Fund. 

It is perhaps hardly realised how poorly endowed the Church is in 
the East End. The Beneficed Clergy cannot, unless substantial aid is 
given, afford to provide the necessary clerical staff in their poor and 
populous parishes. The East London Church Fund is, in whole or in part, 
responsible for the stipends of three hundred additional clergy and lay- 
helpers, deaconesses, parish nurses, etc., etc. We require £20,000 a year 
to do the work in North and East London thoroughly. Last year our 
income was £18,000, this year I fear it will be much less. 

Perhaps if this is known help may be forthcoming. If so, I shall be 
very grateful to you for allowing me to bring our need before your readers. 


I am, faithfully yours, 
R. C, BeEprorp. 


(Bishop Suffragan of East and North London.) 
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36. THE ALBEMARLE REVIEW. 


EDITORIAL. 


The following, among many others, have promised to contribute to ‘* The Albemarle” — 


Rev. Dr. William Barry. 
Mr. Robert Bateman. 


Miss Elizabeth Bisland. | 


Miss Rhcda Broughton. ; 

Mr. Oscar Browning. ' | 

Professor James Bryce, M.P. 

The Countess of Caithness (Duchesse de 
Pomar). 

Hon. Arthur Capel. 

Lady Emily Cherry. 

Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd. 

Lady Randolph Churchill. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

Mr. W. S. Colles. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham, M.P. 

Miss May Crommelin. 

Mr. Edward Delille. 

The Earl of Desart. 

M Guy de Maupassant. 

Mr. Coningsby Disraeli. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 

Sir George Douglas, Bart. 

Mr. Louis Dyer. 

Hon. Stuart Erskine. 

Mr. Lloyd George, M.P. 

Mr. W. G. Grace. 

Mr. H. Gordon-Cumming. 

Lady Greville. (Lady Violet Greville). 

Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Hon. Auberon Herbert. 





Hon. Lionel Holland. 

Mr. John Hollingshead. 

Mr. Selwyn Image. 

Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 

Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

M. ‘‘ Maarten Maartens’”’ 

The Countess of Mar. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Rev. Professor Momerie. 

The Countess of Munster. 

Miss Meresia Nevill. 

Mr. C. W. Radcliffe-Cooke, M.P. 
Dr. W. B. Richardson. 

Miss Mabel Robinson. 

The Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval 
Mr. George Augustus Sala. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 

Mr. Walter Sickert. 

Mr. J. K. Stephen. (J. K. S.) 
Count Strickland della Catena, C.M.G. 
Mr. J. Robert Tennant. 

Mr. Ben. Tillett. 

Mr. Herbert Vivian. 

Mr. J. McNeill Whistler. 

M. Emile Zola. 


The Editors will be glad to consider MSS. but can only return them 
when accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


All MSS. and Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Mr. W. H. WILkiNs, or to Mr. Hupert CRACKANTHORPE, 15B, Arlington 


Street, Piccadilly, S.W. 


On all matters connected with the Trade, applications should be made 
to the Publishers, Messrs. Swan SoNNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster 


Square, E.C. 


Messrs. Laurence & SHEILD, Lombard House, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, E.C., are the sole agents for advertisements. 

Subscribers who find a difficulty in obtaining the ALBEMARLE REVIEW 
through a newsagent, can be supplied regularly by post from the Publishers, 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., 


subscription, post free, six shillings. 


Paternoster Square, E.C. Annual 


lhe Editors regret that in consequence of the great pressure on their 
space they have been obliged to hold over Lady Greville’s ‘ Vision of the 
Commonplace ” until a subsequent number. 

Notice.—The next number of the ALBEMARLE Review will contain an 
original story by Mr. Rupyarp Kipina’s Sister (Mrs. Fleming). 


W. H. WILKINS ’ Font 


HuBERT CRACKANTHORPE § Editors. 


ERRATUM.—In Miss Nevill’s paper on “The Primrose League”, the names of 
sir Algernon Borthwick and Hon. Claude Hay should be included among those who 
formed the original members of the League. 





Printed by the WomMEN’s PRINTING SOCIETY, 21B, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W. 





Extvact from ‘THe Courr CircuLar”, 


November 28th, 1891. 


Although we are continually hearing of some large firm of Manufac- 
turers altering their style of business and trading direct with the public, it 
is not often we hear of one whose manufactures are suited for Yuletide 
Gifts. In mentioning Messrs. WINDovER & CLaRKE of 70, HatTrTron 
GARDEN, we can SPEAK FROM PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE of 
their goods, having recently purchased from them a SILVER MOUNTED SILK 
UMBRELLA FOR 14/6 which would have cost at least 25s. at any 
ordinary shop, and move than that at others. Silver-mounted umbrellas, for 
both Ladies and Gentlemen, are quite a specialité with the firm; those for 
ladies at a guinea being REALLY MARVELLOUS VALUE, the silver 
ornamentation in some cases over eight inches in length. ANOTHER MOST 
STRIKING ARTICLE to be had here is a pair of Solid Gold Opera Glasses, 
with best achromatic Lens, at £5 5s., and which we can quite believe 
would COST ELSEWHERE nearer DOUBLE THAT AMOUNT. 
Electro-plated Entré Dishes with detachable handles to the covers, so that 
the latter can be made to form another dish; a pair of these being equal to 
four dishes, and the price only £2 15s. per pair, are an absolute novelty and 
as cheap as they are novel. Dessert and Fish knives with Silver-mounts 
can be had in handsome case for 75/- and 84/- respectively, and BOTH OF 
THESE ARE WONDERFULLY CHEAP, which is not surprising when the 
PROFITS OF BOTH WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 
are DISPENSED wiTH in DEALING WITH THIS FIRM. 


Presents in endless variety from 2/9 to £40, sent on approval. 


A. WINDOVER & CLARKE, 70, Hatton Garden, London, 
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SUN LIFE 


OFFICE 


“DIVIDEND PAYING” 


“INVESTMENT POLICIES” 


Prospectus at the Chief Office, Threadneedle Street, E.C., to 





Harris C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 





THE FINE ART INSURANCE COMPANY, Lo. 


CAPITAL £250,000 


Hean Orrices :—28, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
E. G. Hay, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Tue Eart or Nortusrook, G.C.S.I.,;: 
Wituram AGNew, Esq. 


DIRECTORS: 
J. M. Macponatp, Chairman | Ernest F. G. Hatcu, Esq. 
(Messrs. Matheson & Co.) ARCHIBALD STUART WORTLEY, 
Tue Earw pe GREY Esq. 
J, C. Horsuey, Esq., R.A. ARTHUR ANDERSON, Eso. 
T. Humpurey Warp, Esq. Hon. J. Scorr MontacGu. 


Manchester Board: Scottish Board: 


J. A. Berru, Esa. Seton Tuomson, Eso. 
(Messrs. Beith, Stevenson & Co.)} (Chairman), of Messrs. Rose 
Davip BANNERMAN, Eso. Murison & Thomson. 
(Messrs. Henry Bannerman &/|T. G. ARTHUR, Eso. 
Sons.) (of Messrs. Arthur & Co.,) 
C. J. Poouey, Esa. Francis PowEtu, Eso. 
(Chairman Sub-Committee Man-} (R.W.S S. and President of the Royal 
chester City Art Gallery.) Scottish Society of Painters in 
Water Colours.) 
Joun M. Mac eon, Eso., C.A. 


Indisputable Policies. 


Indisputable Policies are issued by the Fine Art Insurance Company. 
The value of any article insured under the Indisputable Policy agreed 
(at the time the insurance is effected) is incorporated in the policy an1 
becomes indisputable and conclusive for all purposes of settlement of loss, 
thereby securing to Insurers prompt settlement without discussion after 
the loss has occurred. 


Picture Galleries, Exhibitions, Libraries 
and Transit Risks, etc. 
Specia! terms are made for these insurances. 
Burglary Policies. 


The Average Clauses are omitted and the Assured has the option of 
incurring on payment of a small additional premium by the same Policy 
against tire. Bonus Policies against Burglary are issued. 

The Secretary will be pleased to furnish any further information. 

ranches ne ut the United Kingdom. 





THE EARL OF WHARNCLIFFE ; 


ECONOMIC 
FIRE OFFICE, LIMITED. 


NON-TARIFF. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL a - Ee 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL oe a se “Gotan 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... im re £71,800 


Fire and Fidelity Guarantee Insurance. 





HEAD OFFICE: 
15 &16, George St.,Mansion House, London, E.C. 


WEST-END OFFICE: 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





INSURANCES at the minimum of cost, and Liberal 
Discounts given for the adoption of approved Fire- 
extinguishing appliances. \ 


Proposal forms and every information can be obtained 
on application to the Head Office, as above, or to any of 
the Branches or Agencies of the Company. 


Applications for Agencies are invited. 


JOHN CARSWELL, 
General Manager and Secretary, 





American Confectionery 


NOVELTIES FOR CHRISTMAS IN sda 
VARIETY 


Artistically Decorated Boxes, Baskets. &e. 
Post Paid Boxes a Specialty. 


FAVORS & COSAQUES for DINNERS, CHRISTMAS TREES, &c. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


206, Regent St., W., London. 


BRANCHES: 358, Strand; 131, Queen's Road, Bayswater ; 
18, East Street, Brighton. 


WEDDING CAKES. 
WILLIAM BUSZARD. 


EDDING CAKES or FINEST QUALITY ONLY. 
CAKES OF ANY MAGNITUDE ALWAYS’ READY. 
PRICES FROM 1 TO6QO GUINEAS. Spacious SHOW ROOMs, 
WHERE A LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT CAN ALWAYS : 
BE SEEN. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on Application. 


Wedding Dejeuners, Receptions, Dinners, and | 
all Suppers Supplied. 


Menu and Estimate forwarded per return of post 


| 











197 & 199, OXFORD STREET, 





LONDON, W. 








All Communications relating to Adv ertisements to be ac ‘dressed to LAURENCE & SHEILD, Lombard House, 
10, George Yard, E.C. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1806 





Claims paid upwards £10,000,000. 


SECURITY 


Total Sums Assured, os sssr varvariox £8,867,096 
Liabilities under tast Valuation, 21,463,782 ! 
Existing Funds, upwards or 22,900,000 
£198 in hand for each £100 of liability 
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LARGE PROFITS 
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secure the largest share. 


Profits divided upwards of £3,899,000 
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CATS CRADL. 


AN LirdoGrarit 





L4J 


By WALTER SICKERT. 


Norick..—-The March number of THE ALBEMARLE will contain witer 


alla: 


‘Manipur ’’—as it was before the Revolution—by Mrs. GriIMwoon ; 
an Article by Flon. AuUBERON HerrBERT; ** The Life-Boat Service’, by 


Hon. Mrs. Hl. W. Currwynp (announced for this issue but unavoidably 


held over); “Small Holdings”, by Strantey Letcuroxn, M.P, The 
illustration will be by CHaAkrLES H. SHANNON, 
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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Albemarle is the most promising of the new magazines. It is intended that its 
dominant note shall be individual independence of thought. vm tee Speaker. 


A new m —_— review of high-class . . . bag cannot but give a welcome to this 
endeavour to sup ply a good review for sixpence spe ‘cial characteristic of the articles is 

that they are very A rt, and the decided interest Of ach has consequently a better chance 
of being-—as indeed it is--maintained ele ut.—Gwuardian. 

Smartly written papers on interesting topics of the day terse, to the point, 
and full of merit.—Admrralty Gazette. 

Distinguished by one of Mr. \Vhistler’s exquisite ‘‘ Songs on Stone."’—Daily Graphic. 

We heartily welcome the appearance of this new monthly review. Among the 
abundant supply of manthly magazines there should surely be found abiding room in the 
front rank for so bol 1, original, and much re on ired a venture. Sheffield Bails lelegraph. 


ining with its January number and includes -surely a luxury 


Makes a brilliant begit 
la lithograph of an exquisite pencil drawing of Mr. 


which will not often be repe: ater 


Whistler’s ‘‘ Song on Stone Bradford Observer. 
Modestly comes out without a word oY. preface or other appeal to patronage than is 


i 
afforded by its inhere nt worth . . . In the first number there is not too much of 
anything, though what is is ve ry good, and the air of neatness and refinement possessed 
by the new-comer should be he ‘Ipful to it.—Leeds Mercury. 
Its appearance is certainly greatly in its favour, for it seems to suggest a moderate 
amount of cultured articles remarkably clearly printed and forming an “exceedingly well 


got-up magazine. A lithograph by Whistler is not an everyday feature of a periodical, 


and one is attracted alike by its cleverness and its oddities. The literary matter, too, 
makes a powerful bid for p pul: ir favour of the higher kind.—/erthshire Advertiser. 
Conducted on advanced lines... Pleasantly got up, and as magazines go, cheap 


enough at 6d.—.Swuday Sun. 
The chief feature seems to be the brevity and point of its contributions.—Zzverpool Pos 


Promises in these early days good things.—Cfeltenham Examiner. 

Gives one a very ‘arontaaie impression.—-Lrighton Argus. 

Quality rather than quantity.— /he Oneen. 

No compl: lint can be made as to quality of the contents, and the reader will not be 
over-burdened with quantity.-—Sowt4 Wades Daily News. 

The A/4emar/e opens with a good number.—/fereford Times, 

The . ditors are to be congratulated on their first number.—/riucess. 

Hampered by no fixed views on anything in particular, and with a desire for the 
promotion of individual independence of thought, subjects irrespective of sect, clique, or 
party being written upon by anybody and eve rybody. The Albemarle Review should make 
an interesting addition to our monthly magazines.—Zast Anglian Daily Times. 

A lady, Miss Theresia Nevill (si) is induced to explain and defend the organisation 
of the Primrose League, and a gentleman, Mr. Oscar Wilde (s7c), appears as _ leader 
on the opposite side . . . The flabby gentleman of velveteens and tulips does not 
love Dames who go after great principles. He is rapturously attached to Duchesses, 
Countesses, and the like, but these are given to smart persiflage ever verging 
on the naughty... . No, dear Oscar, your forte is not politics, and you are 
not great in the ‘‘sour grapes" line, The primrose has caught where the turncup lily 
missed, but you should not for that reason be vindictive. Turn agi in to your Duchesses 
of Paisle y, your Countesses of Jedburgh, your Young Men of One Crime, your Chiromantists 
and your other humbugs !—JZzverpool Courier 

Something new in style 1s presented ie the Albemarle, both in contributions and 
contributors. Subjects of interest are cleverly dealt with.—Croydon Guardian. 

The ‘ Song on Stone,” by Whistler, will set the hearts of those who appreciate that 
gentleman's sty le throb bing with de light Lady. 

The ‘‘Song on Stone,”’ by J. Me aan Whistler, might well have the legend affixed 
"Puzzle; find the song.’’—Liverfool Pos. 

At sixpence, the /emarle Bisiwe ‘should be a strong rival to its more expensive 


contemporaries Evening News and Pest. 

Mixed and piquant, as they say of pickles.—S?¢. Zames’ Gaze tte. 

Will at once attract... got up ina recherché style.-—Cambridge Chronicle. 

The first number of this new sixpenny monthly review deserves success, and will 
probably command it he printing Is exquisite, the form attractive, the range of subjects 
dealt with universal, and the writers of all shades of opinion, but all persons of some 
note.—.Vewcastle Chronicle. 


extract from a letter received from the Right flon. W. £. Gladsto Ne, M.P. 
“T have read with great interest the article to mehes you refer me, and 
the other articles in your journal.’—W. I. GLapstrone, Biarritz, Dec. 
22nd, ISgI. 





